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NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 

RESCUING A CHINESE GIRL FROM AN UNHAPPY 
BETROTHAL 

Bt MARY A. HOOD, R.N. 
Soochow, China 

A missionary's life is full of many new and strange experiences, 
but one of the strangest I have ever met so far happened a few days ago, 
when I received word that one of my nurses, who had been called home 
on account of her mother's death, was being held a prisoner in the 
country because she refused to marry a man to whom she had been 
betrothed in childhood. He was dissipated, worthless and lazy. 
During the year the girl had been with us in the hospital her views of 
life had become quite changed and therefore she was unwilling to be 
married to such a man. We received this information through a letter 
her brother had written to her cousins, who are medical students in 
our hospital, in which he said his sister sat in her room and cried all 
day as if her heart would break, begging him to help her get away. 
She had already tried twice to run away, but each time she was caught 
and brought back and her every move was watched. 

Breaking an engagement in China is a very difficult thing, as a 
girl has absolutely no authority in the matter. In this case, however, 
her cousins were unhappy and were not willing that the family should 
force her into this marriage, so they came to us asking us to help them 
get the girl back to the hospital. We were very glad to help but were 
distressed about the matter as we had had no experience in rescuing 
betrothed girls and we knew how binding these contracts were, but see- 
ing the distress in the faces of the cousins and knowing what a future 
of misery faced the girl we were willing to do all we could to help save 
her. Their aunt who lives in Soochow was called in consultation and 
it was decided that the only way in which we could help was to demand 
that the family let the girl return or else pay a large sum for prevent- 
ing her from fulfilling the contract she had signed on entering our Nurse 
Training School, and that I should go to the home accompanied by a 
cousin and an interpreter to see what could be done. 

Therefore the next day we took the train to Chenkiang, a five hours' 
trip and had lunch with a friend living in that place. This friend was 
very much surprised to see us and tried to get us to return home, saying 
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it was useless, that the family wanted the marriage, but we would not 
be turned back, so we took a steam launch, reaching the village about 
seven o'clock in the evening, and went directly to the girl's home where 
we were received with surprise and politeness. We found ourselves 
in a very large old house, probably a hundred years old. Over the 
door was draped white cloth with three white balls of paper hanging 
in the middle. In the room were large white panels with Chinese 
characters written on them. These testified to the dead mother's 
good character. We passed through several courts all draped in white 
cloth. About two-thirds back in the middle of the room was a life- 
sized picture of the mother, before it was a table with incense and 
candles and the grandchildren were made to worship their grandmother 
twice a day. Back of this picture and the draping was the coffin. 
The lady had been dead a little over a month. This form of worship 
is kept up for fifty days and then the coffin can be taken out of the house, 
though often it is left in the house for several years. 

The room to which we were assigned to sleep opened into this one, 
and was a large room simply furnished, with only one window opening 
into the court and a skylight one foot square. We were invited to be 
seated in the reception room and business began. I made inquiry 
about the nurse, expressed sorrow over the mother's death and the 
unsettled condition of the country and said that I had come to take 
the nurse back with me to finish her training. The family consisted 
of four brothers, wives and children, a married sister and family, a 
single sister and many servants, all living in this one house, which was 
like an apartment house with many apartments all on one floor, each 
family living to itself — yet all using the same dining room and the 
same reception room. The sister, sister-in-law and the aunt, who fives 
near, all expressed their regret at our long expensive trip and politely 
informed us that the girl was not at home. We explained how impor- 
tant it was to have each nurse keep her contract and that if we allowed 
them to come and go we should have no kind of a training school. 
We insisted that she be allowed to return or pay the stipulated sum of 
money. It wasn't an easy thing to go into a home and demand this. 

These are a few of the protests that they gave: "We shall not allow 
the girl to return to Soochow, for in the first place we didn't want her 
to study nursing." "It is a woman's place to marry a man." "If 
the contract is broken, let the Soochow aunt pay it." "You cannot 
go to see the nurse and we will not allow you to leave this house ex- 
cept to take the launch home." "If you take the girl and she is not 
here for the wedding, her oldest brother, who is the head of the family, 
will lose his life." 
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The discussion continued most of the night, and the next day being 
Sunday and rainy, we were left alone. Breakfast was served at ten 
o'clock, lunch at three and dinner at ten p.m. During the day mem- 
bers of the family and servants came to our door walked in and away. 
The interpreter, a medical student, who had not come out and ac- 
knowledged Christianity said "If only the Lord would send an angel 
to open the door as He did for Peter in prison and lead us to the girl 
or bring the girl to us." That day with hope almost gone seemed to 
us as long as Moses' forty years in the wilderness. As the time drew 
near for us to return, we decided something had to be done or else we 
would have to go without seeing the girl. Therefore the cousin took 
it upon herself to make one last effort. She told the family that the 
foreigner was going to take the first launch in the morning for Shanghai 
and that she would put this contract in a foreign lawyer's hands and 
that she would have the girl or the money. This statement frightened 
them very much and they decided to produce the girl. 

That evening, about eleven o'clock, she was brought in. The child 
came right to me like a hurt child to its mother, but her face was radi- 
ant. The family stood with open mouth and eyes and said "Really 
the foreigner does love her and her heart is not all ice. Look, the girl 
is smiling for the first time since her mother's death." The family got 
together and decided that since she was so happy, and wanted to go 
so badly they would not keep her. The night passed quickly and next 
morning found us waiting for the launch. The whole family came to 
see us off. We arrived home without any further trouble. 

ITEM 

Commencement exercises for the Women's Medical College and the 
Nurses' Training School of Soochow were held on June 15, a programme 
for the two being arranged which included music by the University 
band, songs by a chorus, a class song by the graduates, an address by 
Mrs. Lawrence Thurstan, principal of the woman's college, and pre- 
sentation of diplomas by Dr. Margaret Polk. The names of the gradu- 
ates were printed in two columns, one for those who had taken the 
course in medicine, the other for those in nursing. These were the 
third commencement exercises of the schools. 



